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MOZARABIC LENTEN PRAYER 


avior of all, supremest king, 
We lift our tearful eyes to Thee, 
Hear, O Christ, our suppliant prayer. 
Have mercy! 


Right hand of the Father, corner-stone, 
Way of salvation, door of heaven, 
Cleanse us from stain of sin. 

Have mercy! 


We cry unto Thy majesty, God, 
Give gracious ear to humble sighs, 
Forgive, forgive our sins. 

Have mercy! 


We confess to Thee our open faults, 

With contrite heart we bare sins hid, 

Thy love, O Savior, pleads for us. 
Have mercy! 


Thou, Innocence, led captive, resisting not, 

For faithless man through witness false condemned, 

Christ, succour them whom Thou hast saved. 
Have mercy! 


*Taken from the Mozarabic breviary. The prayer is also widely used out- 
side the Mozarabic liturgy as a Lenten song. 
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‘THOUGHTS FOR LENT 





E liturgical apostolate is destined to grow in pro- 
portion as Christians recognize that the liturgy fills 
a primary need in their religious lives. The perennial 
strength of the movement consists in its dynamic, 
vital appeal more than in publicity or even literary 
attempts to sponsor it. Because the spirit of this revival takes hold 
of individuals as soon as they renew their interior selves according 
to certain objective norms of corporate Christian living, therefore 
the liturgical movement is less dependent on the force of high- 
powered propaganda or on leadership by magnetic personalities 
than are secular movements and is less affected by the vicissitudes 
of human enthusiasm and inspiration. Genuine liturgical reform 
is the work of God, man’s cooperation being a necessary condition. 


While the apostolate derives constant inspiration from the 
liturgical year as a whole, its aim of renewal is variously realized 
at the succeeding stages or seasons. It is during the season of Lent 
that the movement grows quantitatively, by the addition of new 
recruits, and qualitatively, by strengthening its hold on active 
apostles through an intensification of Christian spirit. Lent is the 
time when Christians most readily grasp the identity of liturgical 
piety with genuine, interior, Christian piety. Furthermore, as the 
season of quiet, serious reform, of devotion to penitential exercise 
and Christian principles, Lent vindicates the truth of the axiom 
that the most valid test of the liturgical movement is in living out 
its postulates. 


What, then, are the most objective norms of Christian think- 
ing and action for this important season? What should be the atti- 
tude of believers on the subject, say, of mortification? Anyone 
vaguely familiar with Lenten Mass-texts knows how pitifully ig- 
norant is the charge that the liturgy leaves no room for works of 
mortification. It is the spirit, the particular liturgical ‘‘angle,’’ that 
matters. 


Renovamini spiritu! This strikes the keynote of all observ- 
ances performed in the spirit of Lent, which is the time for renew- 
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SIC CURRITE 


ing one’s innermost self. Lenten practices affect the heart through 
the senses and therefore conform to the Church’s sacramental sys- 
tem which elevates the interior man by means of visible signs. Few 
people think of doing penance in order to acquire the liturgical, 
this “‘most Catholic’ spirit, because they fail to understand the 
true purpose of all penance. How gratefully would modern Chris- 
tians look back over the forty days of Lent, if on Holy Saturday 
they had escaped from the spirit of individualism and gained in 
corporate consciousness by having taken the point of view of the 
Church in her Lenten liturgy! How much stronger would they 
feel for having fasted and prayed as members of a spiritual organ- 
ism rather than as separate entities! 

Asceticism with a view to one’s needs as a member of the 
mystic body reveals the folly of the usual post-Lenten relaxation, 
when so many faithful retire their unbroken resolutions into the 
attic of their penitential past. Cessation of mortification is, after 
all, a most certain sign that practices have affected the individuai 
but superficially and not vitally. Purple patches! A violet patch on 
a non-Lenten pattern can well bear removal after it has served as 
an emblem of penance. But it is the everyday garb that matters to 
those who understand that self-denial cannot be divorced from 
daily striving after virtue. Practices which one can discard with 
impunity had better be thrown away, because they are not born 
of actual conditions or of necessity but are fictitious products of an 
inventive mind. ‘Resolutions’ ought to fit real life-conditions; 
otherwise they are fashions of the season, distinctly modern indeed, 
but subjective and unsocial in character. 


Rend your hearts and not your garments! Masquerading and 
theater-going have rightly been judged incompatible with the Lent- 
en spirit by the faithful at large. This fact reveals their native litur- 
gical aversion for gestures, mere acting and costuming at a time 
when people ought to strive to “be themselves.’” The Lenten drama 
of the liturgy, in contrast to all other drama, is intensely real. In 
it the faithful, who have received the indelible character in baptism, 
strive in all their actions to put on Christ, to conform their every 
action to the new Christ-life, which is their innermost spiritual 
reality. Mere gestures, like rending one’s garments instead of one’s 
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heart, have no place among their actions since they are signs of 
fundamental untruthfulness and hypocrisy. 

In practice, Christians frequently indulge in such gestures as 
rending garments and nothing more. There are such who observe 
not only the law of fasting, but even exceed the demands of the 
Church. They shorten their hours of sleep, draw out their prayers 
beyond the usual time, deny themselves normal comforts and give 
to the poor. And withal they resemble the Pharisees whom Christ 
called externally correct, but hypocrites within. St. Paul describes 
such a condition: “If I should distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” Knowledge and faith and the 
gift of oratory and chastisement of the body count as nothing 
without charity (Epistle of Quinquagesima). And charity is pa- 
tient, kind, joyous, unselfish, humble, truthful, sincere, enduring: 
all virtues of the heart rather than theatrical costumes. The seal 
and stamp of genuineness which the liturgy demands of all our 
Lenten penances is the perfection of charity. 

What is this perfection of charity? St. Paul possessed it, the 
Pharisees did not. The former enumerated the many trials he suf- 
fered and even counted the number of stripes he received as an 
Apostle of Christ. On the surface this may not seem to be different 
from the words of the Pharisee: “I fast twice in a week; I give 
tithes of all that I possess’’ (Luke 18, 12). But how different was 
the spirit of the latter, who claimed the credit for his “‘perfection”’ 
of observance. For him the way to God was a private road which 
did not lead to his neighbor: ‘‘O God, I give Thee thanks that I 
am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, as also 
is this publican.’’ St. Paul’s hardships grew out of his labors for 
Christ and his fellow man and he considered them worth enumerat- 
ing just because he suffered them not by himself, but in Christ: 
“Gladly will I glory in my infirmities that the strength of Christ 
may dwell in me.” 

The Christian philosophy of mortification is based on man’s 
inner consciousness of sin and his belief in Christ. This belief takes 
the form of a paradox: flee from the deceitful pleasures of sin and 
you will find joy in virtues, mortify your impulses to passion and 
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SIC CURRITE 


your spirit will become free, seek death and you will find life 
abundantly, lose yourself and seek your neighbor that you may 
find Christ! Growth in Christ, the vine, is the aim while pruning 
the branches, ‘‘always bearing about in our body the mortification 
of Jesus that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our 
bodies’’ (2 Cor. 4, 10). 


The liturgy, we have seen, espouses the cause of asceticism 
not in its modern individualistic-personal form, but in its ancient 
social form, which is the primitive Christian type. For that rea- 
son the liturgy does not glorify personal deeds apart from God's 
mysteries or make successful striving depend on private initiative, 
on unaided human effort. That would give mortification a com- 
pletely negative aspect and value which it should never have for a 
Christian. The Church’s attitude towards the human body is a posi- 
tive one, because it is the handiwork of God. Therefore, she can 
never tolerate false asceticism which aims at mere suppression of 
instincts and killing off of natural life, but she urges subordination. 
This subordination of man’s corporeal nature supposes a higher 
aim, a nobler form of life, which is the corporate life in the mystic 
Christ. And there can be no mechanistic separation of body and 
soul in a Christian’s life of mortification, since mortification of the 
body without subordination implies a dualistic, un-Christian phi- 
losophy of human nature. 


Our membership in the mystic body of Christ is the basis for 
optimism even while practising penance. Such is our solidarity in 
Christ that nothing, not even the “‘individual’s’’ act of resistance 
to temptation, is private. One member denies himself and the cor- 
porate body profits. If this be so, how decidedly ought not a Chris- 
tian’s social sense suggest the line of action for the season of Lent! 
Rather than flee into privacy, he ought to seek others, to come un- 
der their influence, to keep eyes and ears and hands open to the 
needs of his neighbor. ‘Deal thy bread to the hungry . . . give 
shelter’’ and “‘whatsoever you do to the least of these . . .”’ mean 
that the ‘‘penitent’’ may not look for his own will in his ascetical 
practices. And loving one’s enemy is always a denial of self-will. 
Charity is not so much an attitude as a practice, one which helps 
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“purify the Church,”’ as the oration of the first Sunday in Lent 
puts it. 

All Lenten sacrifices find their synthesis in the Sacrifice of the 
altar. The altar is the source of truth and of sacrifice: truth is the 
way of God with men and the way from man to God, sacrifice is 
death and life in Christ. Martyrdom and mortification have their 
origin in the Sacrifice of the Mass. If the word of Christ to His 
contemporaries, ‘“‘Do penance’’ is to take root and bear fruit in 
our times, then we can do no better than pray with the Church at 
Mass: “‘Hallow our fasts, we beseech Thee, O Lord, by these pres- 
ent sacrifices’’ (secret prayer of Ember Saturday of Lent) or “May 
the fasts we have devoted to Thy name, O Lord, sanctify us 
through this sacrifice’ (secret for Thursday after second Lenten 
Sunday). 

The proper observance of Lent is so important in the eyes of 
the Church that she devotes three Sundays (Septuagesima to 
Quinquagesima) to preparation, grooming her athletes for the race. 
The way of penance, like the Gospel itself, is something eminently 
simple, but there are so many loopholes for human self-deception 
that the liturgy continually urges humble prayer at the holy Sac- 
rifice, prayer that all the conditions for profitable growth of the 
divine seed may be fulfilled in us. ‘‘May the sacraments we have re- 
ceived, O Lord, afford us help, that our fasts may be acceptable and 
a profitable remedy to us” (postcommunion for Ash Wednesday). 
Preparation and the exercise of charity with the Church is the sure 
pledge of life on the day of redemption. 


PASCHAL BoTzZ, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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WHY PEOPLE DO NOT LIKE GREGORIAN 
CHANT 


T is a well-known fact that the chant of the Church 
is not appreciated. Everyone who has been connected 
in some capacity or other with its restoration will 
bear witness to this statement. But no one really likes 
to admit it. It seems strange that, thirty-two years 

after the demand of the saintly Pius X for a return to the sacred 
chant, such wide-spread prejudices still prevail. This is the more 
painful, because Catholics are decidedly slower than non-Catholics 
in realizing the value of a treasure in their keeping. Whereas here 
and there (and at that oftener than one would surmise) those out- 
side the fold are curious to know about it, those of the flock are 
in general very reluctant to show any genuine interest. While a 
“Guild of Protestant Organists,’’ or the department of music of 
some secular university, or again some musical group, will profess 
a sincere eagerness to penetrate the charm of Gregorian melodies, 
Catholic institutions and societies (not to speak of parishes), have 
ignored the fact, sometimes even contemptuously, that there is such 
a thing as an art called Gregorian. Some readers who have not gone 
through the hard grind of introducing the chant, wonder, per- 
haps suspiciously, at this frank statement; but it would be con- 
vincingly vindicated by all teachers who have tried in some way 
or other to labor in the barren field. No illusion can prevail against 
such an acknowledgment; and it will serve the restoration of litur- 
gical music better than a proud denial of guilt. Remedy can begin 
only where there is consciousness of the evil. 


Why should it be within the Church herself that the chant 
is today mostly discredited? If there is an intrinsic value in Gregor- 
ian art, we have utterly failed to make it one with our religious 
concepts and our actual religious experiences. And thus we ask 
ourselves if the problem of the chant is not just as much of a re- 
ligious as of a musical nature? This has long been our personal 
conviction. In other words, if our people cannot give vent to their 
inmost religious sentiments through the chant, it is because these 
sentiments have taken a direction entirely estranged from the in- 
spiration of the chant. A break between the chant and our religious 
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sentiment does not prove the chant wrong; it proves that we are 
wrong. For the chant was the most authentic utterance of religious 
experience in the early centuries. 

It is deplorable that so far nothing has been able to overcome 
the prejudice against the chant, at least to a marked degree. It has, 
indeed, been welcomed in a few places; but in the majority of 
churches and chapels there is not even heard the faintest echo of 
its wondrous strains. We can by no means say that the chant is the 
general vehicle of Catholic devotion; in very few places indeed has 
its authority prevailed to the point where it is made the main source 
of inspiration in Catholic services. The chant was perhaps by ‘‘mis- 
sion’ the ‘‘voice of the Church’; it is not any longer the “‘voice 
of the people.’’ And having lost its tradition, the people have truly 
no voice at all which can be claimed Catholic. 

The most intruding vulgarity has invaded the temple, and 
holds fast against the most courageous attempts towards the resto- 
ration of the chant—attempts which, indeed, have been multi- 
plied during the past twenty years. Many came to the rescue of the 
dishonored chant; paleographic science has vindicated its glorious 
authenticity and its unique place in the evolution of musical art; 
men of genius and taste have marvelled at its simple beauty; schools 
have opened their portals to students eager to learn about its beauty 
and form; demonstrations have proved that it can enhance, by its 
own power, the greatness of our liturgical services. But the choir- 
loft has remained estranged. 

Although the authority of the Church is unchallenged by the 
opposition, both of these have been traveling in parallel ways with- 
out ever meeting in open clash. While the decrees of the Holy See 
and the ordinances of the ordinaries have repeated or interpreted 
the principles of the Motu proprio with an ever increasing clear- 
ness, choir and people alike have been drifting along carefree and 
forgetful. And perhaps sheer authority will never give back to the 
faithful the voice which they have lost. Chant is not to be con- 
fused with a matter of faith. Were it such it could be enforced 
through penalty; but such is not likely ever to be the case. 

Pius X was the first to realize this difference. This he expressed 
in his introductory letter to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, when he 
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THE CHANT PROBLEM 


insisted on having obedience prompted by the knowledge of the 
motives which command a rein.roduction of the chant into Cath- 
olic life. Undoubtedly Catholics do not like it because they do not 
appreciate it. And until they are educated to like and enjoy it, it 
is unreasonable to hope that they will sing the chant. 

Therefore, instead of deploring sine fine this sad lack of ap- 
preciation, let us survey the groups which make up Catholic opin- 
ion in the matter. After we have studied them, remedial plans can 
be suggested. Proceeding from the altar to the choir-loft, we will 
meet the clergy, the children, the congregation, and the mixed choir. 

The restoration of the chant depends largely on the stand taken 
towards it by the clergy. We take this opportunity to mention this 
attitude though our doing so requires respectful criticism. Would 
it be offending in any way to say that the clergy at large does not 
profess an enthusiastic admiration for the chant? Is it not true that 
priests in general are not crediting Gregorian melodies with being 
the “‘supreme form of liturgical music’’ and doubt very much its 
practicability? Such a skeptical attitude has its excuse: most mem- 
bers of the clergy never received a good foundation in the knowl- 
edge of the chant, and many have been quite disgusted with the 
failure of their loyal attempts to introduce it in their churches. 
However, one would not be bold today in asking the following 
questions: ‘““What would eventually be the vote of the clergy, 
should a free poll be organized on the question of restoring or re- 
jecting the chant from our liturgical services?’’ ‘Can it be said that 
a concerted effort has been attempted by an organized priesthood 
to bring about the restoration commanded by the Holy See?’’ “‘Is 
the study of Gregorian chant still a side-line or rather (what it 
should be) a main feature of the program of education in our minor 
and major seminaries?’’ Whatever answer you give, blame or ex- 
cuse, it remains evident that the lack of efficient leadership among 
the clergy in this matter is apt to have a disastrous influence on the 
opinion formed by the laity. And this is sufficient to diagnose the 
most important cause of the great difficulties encountered in the 
work of restoration. 


Close to the sanctuary we meet the children. And what they 
feel about the chant is a very important matter. Their opinion is 
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likely to be free from unjust prejudice, and everyone is conscious 
that it has an important influence on the future. American chil- 
dren show a delightful openness of heart towards the chant. You 
may call to the witness-stand all those who have ever worked with 
them in any State and none will deny this optimistic affirmation. 
Exception made for rare, forlorn places, and even there, they al- 
ways respond to an intelligent presentation by a soulful rendition. 
Children never dislike the chant, and are prompt to express both 
their lovely appreciation of it as well as their sharp criticism of 
vulgar sacred music. 

This attitude calls to mind the ex ore infantium of the psalm. 
More than once we had to learn from the little ones what our so- 
phistication or indifference had forgotten and sometimes forsaken. 
Before the children discovered for us the chaste beauties of the 
chant, they brought back into the world true Eucharistic life. And 
their spontaneous return to charming Gregorian songs was preceded 
by their intimate friendship with Jesus in the divine Eucharist. 
Now then, we have the experimental proof that like or dislike of 
the sacred chant is more a religious than a musical problem. 

The congregation presents a more complex attitude: it is 
neither ‘‘likes’’ nor ‘‘dislikes.’’ It is the same apathy into which the 
loss of liturgical cooperation has brought them. How could they 
be expected to sing with pleasure the musical expression of a prayer 
which has no longer any meaning for them, especially since they 
have been gradually reduced to mere onlookers and listeners? This 
attitude is more or less passive; but all pastors who have tried to 
overcome it know how hard they have to fight and how many 
times they have to retreat before a new effort. However, the faith- 
ful in the pews appreciate the chant. It has been a repeated experi- 
ence with the writer that if you do not advertise Gregorian chant 
with the undiplomatic publicity that it is the music imposed by 
the Church, but just prepare a service well with a group, many 
comments will attest that the congregation is pleased. And they all 
will emphasize that “it was very prayerful and soul-stirring.’’ We 
have had so far but a single instance to the contrary; it came from 
a “‘high-society center.” 

It is in the choir-loft that the enemy is entrenched as in a 
fortress. Oftentimes the pastor looks on his choir as his crux, and 
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THE CHANT PROBLEM 


rightly so, though he may at times forget the good will, the regu- 
lar attendance, the fidelity of many members. The choir members 
are not to be blamed; the institution itself is the deep-rooted evil. 
It has grown and outworn itself into a spirit entirely opposed to 
the essential objectives of a liturgical choir. It is neither religious 
nor musical. A religious, a liturgical, a parochial spirit are usually 
well-nigh impossible with the mode of enrollment, the lack of re- 
ligious functioning, the location for singing; a musical spirit can- 
not be formed with the usual repertoire of vulgarities or second- 
rate music which has been for so long the lot of Catholic choirs. 
Add to that the sore fact that many of those who assume (or have 
to assume) the mission of directing the choir are not prepared to 
exercise a real authority to educate their group. Their musicianship 
and their knowledge of the liturgy are too elementary. Unfortu- 
nately, improvised musical directors, unless they be humble enough 
(and some are indeed), will either discredit the chant which they 
do not appreciate or will ruin it by lack of real presentation. And 
even when they do fulfill their task, they will encounter many dif- 
ficulties which at times look insuperable to the most courageous 
pioneer. 


From the examination of groups which make up this criticism, 
as well as from general considerations, we may sum up the reasons 
why the chant is not liked, or positively disliked: 

1. The loss of that special spiritual feeling which comes only 
with the experience of liturgical life. 

2. The lack of positive leadership impossible to many priests 
who did not have the opportunity to study the sacred chant well. 

3. The passive attitude of the laity in the liturgical services. 

4. The incomplete formation of many of our choir-directors. 

5. The deformed spirit of our mixed choirs. 

The picture looks dark. Perhaps it is well to see it thus. But 
there is a very bright spot among the shadows, and so the situation 
is much more hopeful than is our description of it. It will be the 
object of the entire series of these articles until next Advent to pro- 
pose remedies. We ask the reader patiently to wait for them. 


ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
O’ Fallon, Mo. 
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NOTES ON THE GOOD FRIDAY LITURGY' 
III 


HE third part of the Good Friday liturgy, which we 
now have to consider, is the climax and at the same 
time the most impressive part of the service. We call ic 
the adoration of the cross. It may be well to note the 

mame fact that it is the cross which is the object of our ven- 

eration, not the figure of the dying Savior affixed to our crucifixes. 

The cross is usually regarded as a symbol of purely Chris- 
tian origin. But its use dates back much further than the lifetime 
of Christ. 

According to Assyrian and Babylonian mythology there stood 
at the beginning of time a tree rooted in virginal soil. It had no 
buds and produced no fruit. Then the god of light dropped his 
mantle over the tree and it became fertile, producing four fruits: 
the land, the sea, the firmament and man. The cross with its four 
arms was used as a symbol of these four fruits of the tree, from 
which the universe originated. It was only a short step from this 
use to the adoption of the cross as a symbol of power, a sign em- 
blematic of the authority exercised by the rulers of earth. We are 
not surprised therefore to find that the pagan Roman emperors 
adopted it as the emblem of their powerful dominion. 

This pagan usage had its influence on Christianity. It was on 
the cross that the Savior died and brought men into His kingdom. 
For the gentile Christian converts of earlier ages it stood as a sym- 
bol of His triumph and His royal dignity. They, therefore, made 
use of the cross itself, without the corpus (the image of the cruci- 
fied Christ), much more than we do in our day. 

With this thought in mind we can better understand the joy 
of the Christian world when St. Helena, the mother of Constan- 
tine, in the fourth century discovered the true cross buried near 
Calvary. It was highly venerated not only because it was purpled 
with Christ’s blood in His ignominious death; not only because it 
was the instrument of His sufferings; but because it was the ensign 
of the King of Ages. It was given a place of highest honor in the 








‘For editorial comment see the previous issue, p. 129. 
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Church of the Holy Sepulchre which Constantine had built over 
the place where it was found. 


For the Jews the cross was a symbol of ignominy. And so in 
the minds of converts from Judaism it was a potent reminder of 
the deep humiliation undergone by the Savior in His crucifixion. 
In a somewhat later age and under the influence of the Germanic 
temperament this point of view was further strengthened and de- 
veloped and sentiments of sorrow and compassion for the suffering 
Savior were associated with the cross. 

The influence of both of these concepts, the gentile-Romanic 
and the Jewish-Germanic, is plainly evident in the third part of the 
Good Friday liturgy. In the course of time elements expressive of 
each of these two points of view entered into the Good Friday ob- 
servance and were blended into the beautiful and harmonious com- 
posite with which we are familiar today. 

The ceremony of the adoration of the cross had its origin in 
Jerusalem not long after the discovery by St. Helena. The service 
as it was held in 385 at Jerusalem is described by the pilgrim 
Etheria in her Peregrinatio: ‘“Then a chair is placed for the bishop 
in Golgotha behind the cross, which is now standing; the bishop 
duly takes his seat in the chair, and a table covered with a linen 
cloth is placed before him; the deacons stand round the table, and 
a silver-gilt casket is brought in which is the holy wood of the 
cross. The casket is opened and (the wood) is taken out, and both 
the wood of the cross and the title are placed upon the table. Now, 
when it has been put upon the table, the bishop, as he sits, holds 
the extremities of the sacred wood firmly in his hands, while the 
deacons who stand around guard it. It is guarded thus because the 
custom is that the people, both faithful and catechumens, come one 
by one and, bowing down at the table, kiss the sacred wood and 
pass on. And because, I know not when, some one is said to have 
bitten off and stolen a portion of the sacred wood, it is thus guarded 
by the deacons who stand around, lest any one approaching should 
venture to do so again. And as all the people pass by one by one, 
all bowing themselves, they touch the cross and the title, first with 
their foreheads and then with their eyes; then they kiss the cross 
and pass on, but none lays his hand upon it to touch it.” 
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From Jerusalem the ceremony was transferred to other 
churches where a relic of the true cross was kept, and by the eighth 
century was adopted in Rome. As the practice became more and 
more widespread it was adopted also by churches which possessed 
no relic of the true cross. In these a wooden cross was substituted 
and the ceremony was carried out in much the same way as if a 
relic of the true cross were being used. 

According to our present usage the cross has been veiled since 
Passion Sunday. In Rome in the Middle Ages it was customary 
for the pontiff on this day to anoint the wood of the true cross 
with scented oils and then cover it with a purple cloth. This was 
removed on Good Friday when the cross was exposed for the cere- 
mony of adoration and the sacred wood emitted the sweet odor of 
the oils. 

At the beginning of the ceremony as we have it today, the 
celebrant removes his black chasuble and, taking the crucifix which 
has been standing on the altar veiled in violet, he stands below 
the altar steps on the epistle side. Unveiling first the upper part of 
the crucifix he holds it aloft and sings to a soul-stirring melody the 
words: ‘Behold the wood of the cross on which hung the Savior 
of the world.’’ The choir in a melody equally beautiful responds: 
“Come, let us adore,’’ and all genuflect in adoration. A second and 
a third time this is repeated, the celebrant ascending to the plat- 
form of the altar and then to the middle, unveiling successively the 
right arm and then the entire crucifix. It is placed upon a cushion 
prepared for it at the foot of the altar and, after first removing 
their shoes, the celebrant and sacred ministers approach it, kneel- 
ing and bowing three successive times, and, at the last, kissing it. 
This recalls the days when in Rome the pontiff and cardinals 
walked bare-footed in the procession to the Church of the Holy 
Cross. The faithful then come to make their act of adoration. 


In the meantime the celebrant and sacred ministers recite and 
the chanters sing the Improperia or Reproaches. These verses voice 
a magnificent combination of sentiments—the sad complaints of 
the Savior over the ingratitude of His people and the triumphant 
praise of the faithful for Him who by dying brought mankind un- 
der His all-embracing rule. “‘O My people what have I done to 
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thee? or in what have I afflicted thee? Answer Me. Because I led 
thee out of the land of Egypt, thou hast prepared a cross for thy 
Savior.’” Then, first in Greek and then in Latin, the King of Ages 
is addressed: ‘‘O holy God; O holy Strong One, O holy Immortal 
One, have mercy on us.” In succeeding verses the Savior reminds 
His people of the many benefits conferred upon them in their de- 
livery from the servitude of the Egyptians and their establishment 
in the promised land, closing each time with the sad refrain, ““O 
My people what have I done to thee? or in what have I afflicted 
thee? Answer Me.” 

Then follows the antiphon Crucem tuam adoramus, which 
is a prayer of praise and gratitude rather than of sorrow, linking 
the cross with the glory of the resurrection and the joy which it 
brought to the world. ‘“We adore Thy cross, O Lord, and we praise 
and glorify Thy resurrection; for behold, by the wood of the cross 
came joy into the whole world.” 

The hymn Crux fidelis is next sung. In it again the glorious 
nature of the cross is emphasized and reference is made to the tri- 
umph of the Crucified. Each verse is followed by the repetition of 
the last two lines of the first verse: ‘Sweetest wood and sweetest 
iron, sweetest weight is hung on thee.” The hymn in beautiful po- 
etic lines traces the history of the Redemption from the fall of 
Adam, occasioned by the fruit of a tree, through the nativity and 
infancy of the Savior to His passion and crucifixion on the wood of 
the cross. The last two verses again are a glorification of the tree of 
the cross through which was accomplished the triumph over the 
evil one, who in the form of a serpent was entwined about the tree 
in paradise. 

If we quietly allow ourselves to come under the influence of 
this prayerful drama and participate in it, our souls will be filled 
with mixed sentiments of contrition, gratitude and praise. The 
cross, symbol at once of the sufferings of the Savior and the triumph 
of the King, will have a new and deeper meaning. 

The cross has a most important place in the life of every 
Christian. Even before the child of Catholic parents is able to speak 
distinctly, it is taught to trace with a tiny hand the sign of the 
cross upon its person. The child becomes a man, and no matter 
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how far from home he may wander, he will find everywhere the 
church whose tower is surmounted by a cross. When life’s course 
is run and his eyes grow dim the cross is pressed to his lips; and 
when death has come the place of his burial is marked by a cross. 
In life and in death it is always with us, the sacred symbol of 
Christ’s passion and death, the ensign of the King and the banner 
under which His Church marches victoriously on, awaiting its ap- 
pearance in the heavens to indicate His return. 

When all the faithful have had the opportunity of venerating 
the cross, preparations are made for the procession which begins 
the fourth and last part of the Good Friday service. 


IV 


Good Friday is the one day in the year on which, in the West- 
ern Church, the holy Sacrifice of the Mass is not celebrated. It is 
the day on which the Son of God, made man, voluntarily shed 
His precious blood in sacrifice for the glory of God the Father and 
the salvation of mankind. Having died once He can die no more. 
But, His sacrifice is made present reality each time that holy Mass 
is celebrated. He does not, however, shed His blood again and we 
therefore speak of the Mass as the unbloody re-presentation of the 
sacrifice of Calvary. Each day of the year this re-presentation is 
made, excepting only on this day, when Christ offered the one 
bloody sacrifice of the New Testament: ‘‘Being come as high priest 
of the good things to come, by a greater and more perfect taber- 
nacle not made with hand, that is, not of this creation; neither by 
the blood of goats, or of calves, but of His own blood, entered 
once into the holy of holies, having obtained eternal redemption”’ 
(Hebr. 9, 11, 12). 

This fourth part of the Good Friday liturgy is called the 
Mass of the Presanctified. In reality it is not a Mass at all in the 
ordinary sense. Although it includes some of the prayers and cere- 
monies of holy Mass, the essential element, the Consecration, is 
omitted. Hence the Mass of the Presanctified is not a sacrifice at all, 
but a Communion service at which the celebrant alone receives the 
sacred Food. In earlier times all the faithful were permitted to re- 
ceive holy Communion on Good Friday. This was quite in keep- 
ing with the character of the day. St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
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Corinthians tells us: “As often as you shall eat this Bread and 
drink the Chalice you shall show the death of the Lord, until He 
come” (1 Cor. 11, 26). Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, in a recent article 
(‘‘The Mystical Body and the Eucharist’ in The Sign, November, 
1935), comments on this passage of St. Paul and speaks of the 
Eucharist as an incorporation to the death of Christ. Our recep- 
tion of the sacrament must not be merely a “‘receiving’’ but also a 
‘giving’; an ascent to the higher life but also a dying to our lower 
life; a giving up of ourselves to Christ, just as He surrendered His 
life into the hands of His heavenly Father. On no day could we 
better live ourselves into this aspect of holy Communion than on 
Good Friday. The present discipline of the Church, however, does 
not permit it. Hence we should unite ourselves with our crucified 
Savior, at least by a spiritual Communion. 

When all have had the opportunity of venerating the cross it 
is returned to its place in the center of the altar; the candles are 
lighted and the altar prepared for the Communion service. The 
sacred Host, consecrated in the Mass of Holy Thursday, and pre- 
served in the repository, is now brought to the altar in solemn 
procession. Instead of a hymn in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, 
which we might expect, the Vexilla Regis, another hymn glorify- 
ing the sacred wood of the cross, is sung during the procession. 
Again it is the glorious aspect of the cross which is emphasized; 
it is hailed as the Vexilla Regis, the standard of the King. The 
third verse particularly emphasizes the relation of the cross to the 
kingship of the Crucified: 


“O sacred wood, in thee fulfilled, 

Was holy David's truthful lay, 

Which told the world that from a tree, 
The Lord should all the nations sway.” 

Arrived at the altar, wine and a little water are poured into 
the chalice and the altar is incensed, giving this part of the service 
the outward appearance of the Offertory at a Solemn Mass. The 
Preface and the entire Canon of the Mass are omitted and immedi- 
ately the celebrant chants the Pater noster as a preparation for holy 
Communion. The sacred Host is elevated for the adoration of the 
faithful and then broken into three parts, the smallest being put 
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into the chalice with the wine. The celebrant alone communicates, 
and only under the species of bread; he purifies the chalice and in a 
low tone recites the single prayer: ‘““What we have taken with our 
mouth, O Lord, may we receive with a clean mind, and from a 
temporal gift may it become to us an everlasting remedy.’’ Thus, 
abruptly, the service is brought to a close; in profound silence the 
celebrant and sacred ministers retire from the sanctuary. 


This strange conclusion of the service is most impressive. It 
leaves in the devout soul the feeling of being on Calvary at the 
ninth hour, enveloped in darkness. The very silence re-echoes the 
Savior’s dying word: ‘It is consummated.’ But it also leaves the 
impression of incompleteness. And rightly so, for the crucifixion 
and death of Christ constitute merely the first part of the work of 
the Redemption; it remains incomplete until it is perfected by the 
resurrection. The Good Friday liturgy closes like a musical piece 
of which the final chord is not played; it leaves us in suspense 
awaiting the joyous celebration of Easter. 


ALPHONSE WESTHOFEF 
Kirkwood, Mo. 











The grace received in confirmation ts to be actu- 
alized in the spirit of, and by means of, the lay aposto- 
late. So far there has been something wanting in this 
regard. That is why the Christian world makes so poor 
a showing. That is why our faith does not produce any 
effect on public life, and why we do not reach the wide 
circles which after almost two thousand years are still 
keeping aloof from Christianity, or else are again fallen 
away. Let us not be mistaken. A large part of the re- 
sponsibility for this harrowing fact falls upon us, also 
upon the laity —Dr. M. LAROs. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 
II 
TUNICS 


N Officio Missae, Celebrans, si sit Episcopus et sollem- 
niter celebret, utitur Planeta super Dalmaticam et 
Tunicellam—aAt Mass, the celebrant, if he be a bish- 
op celebrating pontifically, wears the chasuble over 
the dalmatic and tunicle.’” 





Man is naturally conservative and impatient of change, against 
which he instinctively reacts with a violence proportioned to the 
suddenness of the innovation. Any change, therefore, to be accept- 
able must be so gradual as to be virtually imperceptible; but this 
quality is as a rule assured to it by the slowness of the human mind 
not only to accept but also to achieve anything really new. If na- 
ture herself does not proceed by leaps and bounds, neither does 
man’s creative faculty. Indeed ‘‘creative’’ is hardly le mot juste, for, 
unlike the Creator, who made all things in one instant out of 
nothing, man can only work upon something already in existence, 
something he already knows and understands, from which he 
slowly and even laboriously evolves new forms, altering but little 
at a time as practical convenience or other similar motive may sug- 
gest, or as his means allow. . 

In time, by several successive alterations or partial develop- 
ments, he will evolve an entirely new form, altogether, it may be, 
unlike that from which he started, but never without a chain of 
intermediate stages to link the two extremes. Who, for instance, 
would at first sight believe that a modern steel railway coach could 
ever have evolved from a four-wheeled carriage, or an up-to-date 
stream-lined car from a phaeton or a wagonette? Yet such is with- 
out doubt the case. Nor should we fail to note how far these two 
developments of one common prototype have departed not only 
from that prototype but also from each other, varying circum- 
stances and divergent needs having given to each of them an entirely 
different direction from the other. 





*Missale Romanum, Rubr. Gen. XIX, 2. 
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Another point to be observed is the curious persistence, along- 
side derivative forms, of their prototype. Convention is perhaps the 
most frequent cause of this, for even after the period of usefulness 
of some object or practice has quite passed away, convention will 
insist on its retention in certain stereotyped surroundings. Without 
doubt the ceremonial of civil and religious functions is the most 


fruitful soil for such survivals, for it is 
there that convention and conservatism 
have the freest play. In state proces- 
sions, for example, we still see royalty 
driven in horse-drawn coaches or car- 
riages of a wholly antiquated pattern, 
preserved or even reconstructed express- 
ly for such occasions, but now un- 
known outside them. 


Now, what I have been saying ap- 
plies with all its force to the history of 
human clothing, and in a special man- 
ner to that of liturgical dress. From his 
two or three simple primitive garments 
man has in course of time evolved a 
number of more complicated forms to 
fulfil the needs of a growing civiliza- 
tion, forms which vary to a greater or 
less extent both from their prototype 
and from each other. At the same time 
the earlier forms have continued in ex- 
istence beside these newer ones, pre- 
served occasionally perhaps for some 
practical value of their own, but more 
often exclusively as a livery or state 





FIG. 5 
PERSIAN AND MEDIAN 
DRESS. (From Sir William 
Smith’s Dictionary of _ the 


Bible, Il, 793.) 

A. The long, girt, Median 
tunic with wide sleeves reach- 
ing to the wrists. 

B. The short, girt tunic and 
trousers of the ancient Persians. 
After their conquest of the 
Medes, they abandoned this 
primitive garb in favor of the 
richer and more flowing ves- 
ture of the conquered race. 
(Smith, loc, cit.) 


dress, a uniform, a religious habit, or finally as sacred vesture. 


My task from now onward will be to show how this has 
actually taken place with particular regard to this last-named class 
of garment, and to explain, first, how from man’s primitive two- 
piece suit there grew up the much more complicated wardrobe used 
by those who took part in the liturgy of the early Christian Church, 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


and then, how and why it was that this scheme of dress, even after 
it had passed quite out of ordinary use, came to be still retained in 
church, and so in course of time to form our present system of 
liturgical vesture. 

The primitive “‘suit’’ consisted, as I tried to show in my last 
article, of two “‘pieces,”” a tunic and a cloak, both of very simple 
construction and both admirably suited to their purpose. But it 
was not for long, speaking relatively of course, that they were al- 
lowed to remain in their primeval simplicity, either in shape or 
number. Both of them in course of time underwent certain develop- 
ments—developments of a very gradual nature, for the most part 
dictated by convenience or utility, developments, moreover, which, 
in accordance with what I have just been saying, left the original 
in existence alongside the derivative forms, so that ultimately the 
original and the developed forms of either garment, or even two 
distinct forms deriving from the same original, might be worn at 
the same time and by the same person, thus leading to a sort of re- 
duplication, one of the commonest phenomena in the history of 
dress. 

The development of the outer mantle, of which the chasuble 
was to be the fruit, must be given an article to itself. In the re- 
mainder of the present one I propose to speak only of that of the 
tunic, from which quite half our present liturgical vestments are 
derived. 

The earliest form of tunic, as I have already said, was a short, 
sleeveless covering for the trunk, extending downwards to about 
the level of the knees and sometimes worn girt (Fig. 5, B). The 
first development this underwent was that of elongation'—the bodv 
was lengthened until it reached the feet, the skirt being either some- 
what widened or left partly open at the sides for greater ease of 
movement, while the sleeves in their turn were produced to the 
elbows or even to the wrists (Plate I; Figs. 5, B; 6, B; 7). As is 
but natural, there were a great variety of lengths (Fig. 6), from the 
very shortest tunic which left even the knees bare to the longest 
which swept the ground, and it was also possible to have a short 
tunic with long sleeves or vice versa; there was in fact no rigid 





Isidore, Orig. XIX, xxii 7. 
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standard. It was also quite possible to have abnormally wide or 
narrow sleeves and many other “‘fancy’’ variations, but with these 
at the moment we are not concerned. What is of greater importance 
is this: that the long tunic, though almost exactly like the short 
one in construction and at first without any doubt but an acci- 
dental variation of it, was seen to be so unlike it in actual appear- 
ance that it is scarcely ever mentioned without a special qualifying 
epithet. The fact moreover that it is to the long tunic that this 
epithet is applied, while the short one is referred to simply as ‘‘the 
tunic’ goes far to show that this latter was the earlier form and 
the former a later development of it. 

It may be of interest to mention very briefly some of the de- 
scriptive words applied in antiquity to this specifically long form 
of tunic. The Jews knew it as the kethoneth passim, that is to say, 
“the tunic reaching to the extremities.’"* The Greeks referred to it 
either as the chiton cheiridotés*’ or carpotos,’ that is “‘the tunic 
reaching to the hands or wrists,’ or as the chiton podéres,* ‘‘the 
tunic reaching to the feet.’’ In Latin similar descriptive epithets are 
used: manicata’ or manuleata,* ‘‘reaching to the hands’ or “‘sleeved,”’ 
and talaris,’ “‘reaching to the ankles or heels.’’ Since it frequently 
happened that the long tunic was also sleeved, it was as a rule suf 
ficient to mention either its length or its sleeves to give a fairly cor- 
rect idea of the entire garment to men familiar with the fashions of 
the day. 

The Greeks alone, I think, have a special word to describe the 
sleeveless tunic, which they call the colébion, from colobdos, 
“‘docked,”’ “‘stunted,”’ or ‘‘curtailed.’’ This qualification, however, 
which was subsequently adopted also in the West, does not so 
much imply that existing sleeves had been actually cut off, as that 
they appeared docked or curtailed in comparison with the longer 


Gen. 37, 3, 23; 2 Samuel 13, 18, 19; Gesenius, Lex. Hebr. s. v. Pas. 

"Herodotus VII, 61; Josephus, Ant. Jud. VII, viii, § 1; Scip. Afric. apud 
Gell. VII, xii. 

*] Kings 13, 18, 19 (Septuagint Version). 

‘Euripides, Bacch. 833; Xenophon, Cyr. VI, iv, 2; Apoc. 1, 13. 

*Cicero, In Catil. Il, x, 22. 

*Plautus, Pseud. II, iv, 48; Suetonius, Caligula, LII; Isidore, Orig. XIX, 
xxii, 8. 
"Cicero, In Catil. tbid.; In Verrem, Act. Il, lib. V, 13, 33; Suetonius, 
Calig. LIV; Isidore, Orig. XIX, xxii, 7- 
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THE CHARIOTEER OF DELPHI 


This life-sized bronze statue, of 
the school of the sculptor Kalamis. 
dates from about the year 475 B. 
C. and represents Polyzalos, the 
charioteer of Hieron, King of Syra- 
cuse, who dedicated the statue after 
one of his victories in the Pythian 
games. (Walters, The Art of the 
Greeks, Methuen, 1906, p. 90.) 


The general similarity between 
the tunic which Polyzalos wears 
and our own liturgical alb is so 
striking as to need no further em- 
phasis. The austere dignity of this 
magnificent statue and in particular 
of its perfectly plain tunic should 
make us reflect on the notable lack 
of that quality in so many of our 
modern crimped and lace-bedizened 
albs, as well as on the immense pos 
sibilities of the garment we so often 
tragically deform. This pagan char- 
ioteer of more than two thousand 
years ago may still be not without 
his artistic lesson for the Christian 
clergy of today! 


PLATE I 
(Photo Alinari) 
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sleeves of more recent fashion, just as we today speak of ‘“‘shorts’’ 
not as being necessarily long trousers cut down (though of course 
in individual instances they may be!), but because in comparison 
with these they appear short. 

Various circumstances contributed to the growth and spread 
of the long, sleeved tunic, and there was, underlying this develop- 
ment, the usual interplay of causes, of which we may as always be 
sure that the earliest were the most utilitarian and practical. For 
me, there has never been any doubt that the lengthening of the 
tunic was first brought about in an effort to obtain greater warmth. 
But very soon indeed this very lengthening of itself brought cer- 
tain other considerations to the fore. The cumbersome skirt and 
the long sleeves were found to be a greater inconvenience for work. 
To this day the first thing we do on tackling a strenuous job is to 
take off our coat (especially our overcoat) and roll up our sleeves. 
Nor did the ancients in similar circumstances act otherwise. They 
dispensed with sleeves altogether and secured their tunic with a belt 
over which they drew up its skirts. It seems clear, then, that ques- 
tions of convenience alone would have prevented the long tunic 
from ever being adopted by working men, who would in any case 
have derived all the warmth they needed from their physical exer- 
tions. There was a further reason why they should not take to it: 
the short tunic required only about half the quantity of cloth, and 
this was a serious consideration both with those of small means 
and with close-fisted masters of many slaves. 

On the other hand the long tunic could be worn with com- 
plete comfort by those whose means or calling placed them among 
the “‘leisured classes,’’ or whose work was sedentary; it gave them 
warmth, and its extra cost was of little or no consequence to them. 
And, finally, it must have been obvious from the first that while the 
short and sleeveless tunic was, if not a mean, at least a very eco- 
nomical-looking garment, the long one with its rich vertical folds 
and wealth of material lent an aspect of the greatest dignity and 
even majesty to its wearer (Plate J). 

While the short, sleeveless tunic, therefore, remained the dress 
of the poorer classes and of slaves and in time became almost their 
distinguishing mark, its long, sleeved sister became the distinctive 
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robe of the ‘‘professional’’ and richer classes, being adopted in par- 
ticular by women on account of its greater modesty,’ and for its 
majestic appearance by such men as kings, magistrates, philosophers 


A 





FIG. 6 


Two figures showing REDUPLICATION OF 
THE TUNIC. (From Rich’s Dictionary of 
Roman and Greek Antiquities.) 

A. A figure from a marble bas-relief show- 
ing an undertunic of medium length with 
long, close-fitting sleeves, covered by a much 
shorter, girt overtunic with short sleeves, the 
cloak being worn over this. 

B. A long undertunic reaching to the feet 
(talaris), covered by a girt overtunic of me- 
dium length and finished with tassels, this 
being again covered by a cloak. The figure, 
which is from a painting at Pompeii, repre- 
sents an attendant of the Egyptian goddess 
Isis, and shows just the costume ascribed to 
the Egyptians by Herodotus (II, 81), but 
with an undertunic in addition to the fringed 
tunic mentioned by him. 


and priests.” Moreover there 
is no doubt that, apart 
from its own intrinsic dig- 
nity, its use by these classes 
of society gave it also a cer- 
tain extrinsic majesty and 
sacredness, so that its very 
use became a sign of honor, 
and it is actually called by 
the author of Ecclesiasticus 
the “‘long robe of honor.’” 
Our Lord, also, remarks 
upon the fondness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees for 
strutting about in long 
robes (stolais) to empha- 
size their pretended dignity 
and importance,“ and He 
Himself, as a sign of reai 
majesty, appears so clad in 
St. John’s apocalyptic vis- 
ion®: “‘And in the midst of 
the seven golden candle- 
sticks, one like to the son 
of man, clothed with a 
garment down to the feet 
and girt about the paps 
with a_ golden girdle.” 


Such a tunic as that here described would have closely resembled a 


well-cut modern linen alb. 


12 Kings 13, 18, 19; Josephus, Ant. Jud. VII, viii, §1. 


*Josephus, Ant. Jud. III, vii, §§ 1 and 4. 


*Ecclus 17, 9: podére doxes, poderem honoris. 


“Mark 12, 38; Luke 20, 46. 
*Apoc. 1, 13. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


Thus the long tunic, by reason of its distinctive appearance 
and its use in altogether different circumstances from the earlier and 
shorter form had come in time to be regarded as an entirely separate 
garment, with its own name and its own significance. The old 
short tunic continued in use alongside it, so that at the beginning 
of our era there were two principal types of the tunic proper in 
current use. Ultimately, as we shall see, only the longer of these 
found a place in the liturgy, and the most important forms in 
which this has come down to us are the alb, the rochet, and the 
surplice. 

The other principal development which the history of the 
ancient tunic presents for our consideration and which also has a 
direct bearing on our own liturgical vesture is that of reduplication 
(Fig. 6). The reduplication of the tunic, or the wearing of two or 
more tunics at the same time, was certainly a departure from primi- 
tive simplicity and was generally regarded as such in ancient times. 
The following passage from Varro, quoted by Nonius,’ is of inter- 
est as showing that this development was known and acknowledged 
even then: “‘After men had begun to use two tunics each, they took 
to calling them the subucula and the indusium,’’ names which the 
author takes to signify an under and an upper tunic. Once this re- 
duplication had begun, there was, naturally, no limit to the lengths 
to which it might go. Or if there was one, it must surely have 
been reached by the Emperor Augustus, who, as Suetonius tells us,” 
felt the cold so much that “‘in winter he was protected by a thick 
toga, four tunics, a shirt (subucula), a flannel stomacher and 
swathings upon his legs and thighs’’—and this in a country which 
had for centuries proudly clung to the primitive simplicity of one 
short tunic’ and a toga! Even after the custom of wearing two or 
more tunics had become general, the older practice was still regarded 
as an ideal, to which now and then men were urged to return. Our 
Lord Himself when teaching His disciples how to preach the Gos- 
pel, bade them take with them “‘neither money . . . nor two coats’” 
—the “‘coat’’ being of course the tunic—, and earlier still St. John 





°$42, 24: che. $39, 32. 

®Aug. LXXXII. 

*Quint. XI, iii, 138; Tertullian, De Pallio, I. 
*Matt. 10, 10; Mark 6, 9. 
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FIG. 7 
FROM 


Two FIGURES THE VATICAN 


VIRGIL. (Rich.) 

This MS. and its miniatures are of a date 
anterior to the fifth century A. D., and are 
by some ascribed to the reign of the Em- 
peror Septimius Severus (A. D. 193-211). 
Both figures exhibit the long, ungirt tunic, 
with the clavi or vertical stripes which are 
such a feature of Roman tunics. 

A. King Priam, wearing a long, ungirt 
tunic with claui and narrow striped sleeves, 
and a cloak. 

B. The figure of the boy is clad in the 
original form of the dalmatic, or overtunic 
of white Dalmatian wool, of which more 
will be said in a later article. It appears here 
with its characteristic wide sleeves and with 
the clavi, and is worn, ungirt, as a topmost 
garment. It was in approximately this form 
that it was first used in the Christian min- 
istry. 


the Baptist had warned his hearers’: ‘‘He that hath 
two coats, let him give to him that hath none.”’ St. 


Benedict, writing five cen- 
turies later, was also clear- 
ly animated by the same 
spirit of simplicity when in 
his legislation concerning 
the monks’ clothing he 
says’: ‘“We ourselves think 
that in temperate climates 
it will be sufficient for the 
monks to wear one cowl 
(=cloak) and one tunic 
each, a thick cowl in win- 
ter and a thin or worn one 
in summer. It will 
therefore be enough if each 
monk have in all two 
tunics and two cowls’’— 
not to be worn all at the 
same time, but—‘‘to en- 
able him to change his 
clothes at night and to 
wash them; anything over 
and above these is unneces- 
sary and should be with- 
drawn.” 

The reduplication, like 
the lengthening, of the tu- 
nic took its rise without 
doubt from. some practical 


consideration, probably 
here also a desire for 
greater warmth, but in 


time it, too, became a vehicle for expressing certain distinctions, of 


*Luke 3, 11. 
*Rule, ch. LV. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


much the same sort as those conveyed by the wearing of the long 
tunic. In fact it seems to have been the long tunic itself that was 
normally the subject of reduplication. For just as a laborer would 
be unable to give the price of a long tunic with its extra material, 
so a fortiori would he be unable to rise to a complete extra garment, 
and just as a long tunic would impede his movements and make 
him too hot, so also would a second or over tunic. Hence the wear- 
ing of the second tunic, like that of the long one, was usually con- 
fined to the leisured and professional classes. In the early days of 
this fashion one may presume that the two tunics thus used to- 
gether would have been of the same sort and both of linen; but it 
cannot have been long before men began to see what an opportunity 
for decorative work the upper one afforded, since, being protected 
from the body by the inner one, it did not stand in need of wash- 
ing; it could, moreover, serve upon occasion as the outer garment 
in place of the more usual cloak.’ For the same reason it came to be 
occasionally made, not of linen, the usual material for tunics, but 
of wool like the cloak (Fig. 7, B). And so, by the usual easy and 
scarcely perceptible stages, we find we have arrived at yet another 
type of garment, the outer tunic, half-way between the tunic prop- 
er and the cloak, having the form of the one and the material and 
decoration of the other. 


So distinct a garment did this over-tunic in time become that 
it too received a name of its own, derived from its very nature and 
use: the Hebrews called it mei/, a word signifying “‘a covering,’’ 
and the Greeks ependites, ‘‘a garment (usually a tunic) put on over 
the top of another.’’ Our own word “‘overcoat,’’ etymologically 
means exactly the same thing, and just as our modern coat or jacket 
is a direct descendant of the ancient tunic, so is our overcoat of the 
former overtunic, though in its modern form, like the coat, it has 
been opened up in front and generally somewhat shortened. 


Only one small point now remains to be considered. I have 
already suggested that the iunic might be worn either girded or 


*Thus the Jewish high-priest’s outer tunic, which was of blue and highly 
ornamented, with sleeves and a fairly long skirt, was worn as a topmost garment 
over the plain white tunic common to the whole Levitical priesthood.—Josephus, 
Ant. Iud. Ill, vii, § 4; cfr. St. Jerome, Ep. LXIV, ad Fabiolam, § 14. 
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ungirded, and that the girdle was at first used simply tc draw in 
the tunic closer to the body for convenience when at work—the 
very word “‘girdle’’ means something which “‘encloses’’ or “‘sur- 
rounds’’—and also to enable its wearer to hitch up his tunic still 
higher and so gain greater freedom of movement. Thus the ancients 
actually referred to a fast traveller as ‘‘a weil girt-up traveller,’” 
that is, one who having his legs unencumbered could make a good 
pace, and regularly used the phrase “‘to gird up the loins’ for ‘‘to 
prepare for work (either literally or metaphorically).’’ “‘to pull 
oneself together,’ “‘to be on the watch.” On the other hand the 
removal or absence of a girdle was a sign of ease’ or of inability or 
unwillingness to work or concentrate‘; hence Ovid speaks of hav- 
ing been “born into ungirt ease.’” 

From all this it is clear that those who affected a second or 
specifically outer tunic as a sign or result of their immunity from 
toil, would usually have worn it ungirt (Fig. 7). This would still 
more generally have been the custom when the overtunic was of 
rich or precious stuff, to gird which would have been to spoil its 
appearance and in time to ruin it altogether. Moreover the over- 
tunic seems to have been as a rule somewhat shorter than the long 
undertunic, and therefore in no need of being drawn up over a 
girdle, so that if one were in fact worn with it, this would have 
been rather for the sake of the extra adornment it afforded or per- 
haps to serve as a purse, a use to which the ancient girdle was often 
put,’ and which, as we shall see later, has left its mark in one rare 
detail of our liturgical vesture of today. 





14 Kings 4, 29; 9, 1; Herodotus, I, 72, 104; Horace, Sat. I, v, 6. 


*I give a few references taken quite at random: 1 Kings 2, 4; Job 38, 3; 
Jerem. 1, 17; Luke 12, 35, 37; 17, 7, 8; John 13, 4 ff.; Ephes. 6, 14; 1 
Pet. 1, 13; Cicero, Ad. Q. Fr. II, 13; Virgil, Aen. II, 235; Horace, Sat. III, 
viii, 70; Juvenal, VI, 446; Suetonius, Calig. XXVI; Cassian, Jnst. I, ij; Rule 
of St. Benedict, Prologue and ch. XXII, etc. 

"Is. 5, 27; Herodotus VIII, 120; Hist. Aug. Script., Pollio, Gallienus XX 
(II), 2-5; Cassian, Inst. I, ij; Tertullian, De Pallio, I, V. 


‘Suetonius, Aug. XXIV; Nero LI. 
*Am. I, ix, 41. 


*Matt. 10, 9; Mark 6, 8; Suetonius, Vittel. XVI; Gell. XV, 12: Horace, 
Ep. Il, ii, 40; Juvenal, Sat. XIV, 297; Plautus, Trinummus IV, 2, 20; Hist. 
Aug. Script., Vopiscus, Aurelian. VII, 6. 
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THE DRESS OF THE LITURGY 


I may fittingly conclude this short study of the development 
of the tunic with Herodotus’ description of the Babylonian dress of 
his own day’: ‘“The Babylonian dress is as follows: first of all they 
put on a linen tunic reaching to the feet; over this is worn a second 
tunic of wool; and finally a light-colored cloak is thrown around 
the person.’’ While this short statement sums up in a few words 
all I have been saying, it also clearly forecasts our modern liturgical 
dress for bishops, with a reference to which I began this article. In 
the “‘linen tunic reaching to the feet’’ we see the alb; in the “‘sec- 
ond tunic of wool’ we have a forerunner of the dalmatic, now in- 
deed of silk but formerly of wool, and itself now further redupli- 
cated as the tunicle; and in the ‘‘cloak thrown around the person” 
is adumbrated both the chasuble and (where it may be worn) the 
pallium, for these, as I shall try to show in my ensuing articles, are 
but forms and conventionalizations of the ancient cloak. 


RAYMUND JAMES, O.S.B. 


St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England 





“4, 295. 
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WITH OuR If it could ever be shown that each division of the 
READERS liturgical year inculcates in a special manner some 

particular moral virtue, over and above the funda- 

mental theological virtues, we believe that the virtue of patience 
would be found to correspond most aptly to the season of Lent. 
Lent is a time of bodily mortification in preparation for our spir- 
itual revivification with Christ at Easter. According to St. Augus- 
tine, whom St. Thomas follows in his treatment of patience, it is 
the special province of this virtue to bear hardships with equanim- 
ity, in order thereby to achieve supernatural good. This virtue of 
Christian patience is often misunderstood. It is the teaching of St. 
Thomas that patience is essentially contrary to sadness, and that 
it cannot exist except with charity. Hence it is that one of the 
fruits of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Charity, is patience, 1.e., a 
certain delectatio, a spiritual pleasure which is experienced in acts 
of the virtue of patience. If we keep this in mind, it will be im- 
possible in future to consider patience as a passive thing, a listless 
and dead acceptance of hardships. It is not a do-nothing patience, 
the sort of attitude upon which Nietzsche poured his scorn. On 
the contrary: Christian patience, the patience with which we must 
accept the Lenten mortifications, is a positive, joyous Bejahung or 
embracing of the inconveniences and hardships which duty or cir- 
cumstances put upon us. For a Christian during the season of Lent, 
St. Paul’s exhortation to the Hebrews will have a new meaning: 
“Laying aside every weight and sin which surrounds us, let us run 
by patience to the fight proposed to us’ (12, 1). And since all 
Christian life is a living in and with Christ, we know that we do 
not carry the cross of mortification alone. Rather are we privileged 
to bear the cross with Christ for the spiritual well-being of our- 
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selves and of the whole mystic body. If we celebrate Lent in the 
spirit of the Church, we will each one of us be able to exclaim 
with St. Paul: “I rejoice in my sufferings . . . and fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ in my flesh, for 
His body, which is the Church’’ (Col. 1, 24). Lenten mortifica- 
tion, therefore, is not a purely personal matter. It is an alacritous 
co-suffering with Christ in His mystical body. Hence the importance 
of consciously uniting our mortifications with the Sacrifice of the 
Cross re-presented in the daily Mass. ‘““That you may walk worthy 
of God, in all things pleasing; being fruitful in every good work, 

. strengthened with all might . . . in all patience and long-suf- 
fering with joy, giving thanks (eucharistizing) to God the Fa- 
ther’ (Col. 1, 10-12). 


x 


The season of Lent and its spirit have a special significance 
for the world in our day of economic and social ills. In fact, the 
entire year is a season of enforced bodily mortification for a con- 
siderable percentage of the population. To such as these the specifi- 
cally Lenten lesson of Christian patience must become a guiding 
principle during one twelvemonth after another. But, be it well 
understood, no sullen or hopeless patience, no mere passivity is 
hereby meant; no meek and characterless compromising with prin- 
ciples because of overwhelming adverse and unjust conditions. 
When Litvinov, the hero of Turgenev’s novel, Smoke, returned to 
Russia, he found his estate in a ruinous condition. But he did not 
lose hope. ‘‘Patience was needed before all things, and a patience 
not passive, but active, persistent . . .”’ in order to effect a change 
for the better. We are in a similar quandary. And for us too, as 
“for Litvinov, in his frame of mind, it is doubly hard.”’ But we, 
unlike Litvinov, have a perennial source of hope and strength to 
spur us on. With our wills firmly united to the will of God, we 
accept present conditions with a Christian, joyous patience, since 
we know that divine Providence has allowed these hardships to 
descend upon us. We accept them with a wholehearted, sacrificial 
patience, 1.e., suffering that which we know to be unjustly imposed 
on us by human agents, whether past or present, ‘for the sake of 
the community of souls whose salvation is involved in our perfect 
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union with a scourged and crucified God’’ (Bernard Kelly, in 
Blackfriars). At the same time, however, patience does not demand 
that we do nothing to better conditions. We can sincerely accept 
hardships from a supernatural motive, and simultaneously work 
energetically and meritoriously for the betterment of the conditions 
that cause these hardships. More than that, charity, the greatest of 
virtues, and the source of patience, often demands categorically that 
we use our talents to achieve such a betterment. The lesson which 
Lent offers the world is therefore a lesson of active patience, not of 
passivity and defeatism. ‘But we glory also in tribulations, know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience trial; and trial 
hope; and hope confoundeth not’ (Rom. 5, 3, 4). 
* 


In the January issue of the Ecclesiastical Review there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘““The Liturgical Movement,”’ a transla- 
tion from the German of the Rev. Joseph A. Jungman(n), S.J. 
In our opinion the article labors under a fundamental misconcep- 
tion of the purpose of the liturgical movement, which the author 
declares to be an endeavor ‘“‘to restore to their pristine glory the 
primitive forms of Christian worship’ (p. 2). He implies that ad- 
vocates of the movement ignore imperfections of the early centuries, 
and, broadly condemning developments brought about by the cen- 
turies, propose the bodily reintroduction of early practices, talia 
qualia. In other words, the liturgical movement is too greatly 
dominated by cultual archaists; it is a religious revolution rather 
than an evolution. 

We believe that in order to understand the article properly 
the reader should know that it was written several years ago (1933, 
Theol. Prakt. Quartalschrift, Linz), and that it was intended for 
a German public acquainted with its (occasionally bitter) polemi- 
cal background. Abstracting from the justice or injustice of the au- 
thor’s accusations of exaggerations on the part of German liturgi- 
cal leaders (and a rather intimate acquaintance with the liturgical 
literature of Germany and Austria leads us to the conclusion that 
the author capitalizes a few extreme cases of religious esthetes) ; 
abstracting, too, for the moment from the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of the highly controversial conclusions the author comes to 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


regarding primitive piety; we believe that no good purpose has been 
served by publishing the article in our country at the present time. 
For the polemical background which the article presupposes has, 
thanks be to God, been absent in the American liturgical movement, 
and hence the article may give rise to misunderstandings. Secondly, 
the exaggerations and the iconoclastic tendencies which the author 
deprecates have not played a part in the American scene. On the 
contrary, the liturgical movement in America has been a slow and 
peaceful realization of the ideal proposed by Pope Pius X: to put 
first things first in the religious life of Catholics; a slow but pro- 
gressive realization, moreover, of that “‘participatio actuosa’’ of the 
early Christian communities which Pope Pius XI held up to the 
Catholic world as a model in his encyclical Divini cultus. 
> 

On account of editorial exigencies it was necessary to post- 
pone the fourth and last of our series of articles commemorating 
the decree of Pius X on frequent Communion. ‘‘Frequent Com- 
munion and Social Regeneration’’ by Dom Virgil Michel will ap- 
pear in our next issue. After that a series of five articles by the 
same author on “‘Natural and Supernatural Society’’ will be pub- 
lished successively. The individual titles are as follows: 1) The 
Sacramental Principle as Guide; 2) Spiritual Communion of 
Goods; 3) Material Goods and the Supernatural Life; 4) Early 
Christian ‘“‘Communism’’; 5) The Christian Possession of Goods. 

*” 


A recent communication contained the following: ‘‘Catholic 
literature is a crying need here in the North. If any of your friends 
have a surplus of used Catholic periodicals and books, please ask 
them to remail to us for the missions.’” We commend this plea of 
an ardent missionary to the charity of our readers. The address is: 
Rev. R. J. Conway, C.SS.R., Grande Prairie (Peace River Mis- 
sions), Alberta, Canada. 





° 
A LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The response of readers to our recent proposal, that lay men 
and women organize themselves for the purpose of reciting the 
breviary, has been so encouraging that ORATE FRATRES wishes to 
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proceed at once with the following plan of establishing a League 
of the Divine Office. 

The general organization of the League would be a simple 
and informal one with no large set of definite rules or constitutions. 
The reason for this is that the League is to have no central admin- 
istrative functions of any kind, beyond those of information and 
encouragement. The real emphasis should be placed on the individ- 
ual chapters inscribed in the League, but even here the bond between 
members of a chapter is entirely one of voluntary cooperation. The 
actual functioning of the League would always be a local function- 
ing between the chapters and mutually between the members of a 
chapter. 

A chapter would be composed of a locally united group of 
layfolk banded together for the recitation of the day office. Seven 
members constitute a chapter and each chapter as a whole takes 
upon itself the recitation of the day office. Such chapter members 
are to be known as regular members of the League. Each regular 
member pledges himself to the daily recitation of one of the seven 
day Hours of the breviary (Lauds, Prime, Terce, Sext, None, Ves- 
pers, and Compline). Matins, which is called the night office, will 
not be included in the official plan of the League for the present, 
although any members are of course free to recite Matins on their 
own initiative, as also more than their allotted share of the day 
Hours. In this way every chapter as a whole would recite the entire 
day office each day. At the end of a week each of the seven members 
would exchange his allotted Hour for another in regular routine. 
Thus each member of a chapter would have recited in turn all the 
day Hours in the course of seven weeks. 

The task of organizing a chapter is one devolving upon the 
members themselves; likewise the distribution of the day Hours for 
individual recitation as well as the rotation of Hours at the end of 
each week. The entire initiative, as mentioned above, must come 
from members themselves, and ORATE FRATRES will function only 
as a connecting center of information and encouragement. 


Besides regular members of chapters, others of the laity, who 
find it impossible to form a group of seven or to rotate in the re- 
cital of the day Hours, could join the League as associate members, 
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by inscribing and agreeing to recite daily one of the day Hours. 
The latter would most probably be either Prime or Compline, for 
which separate handy manuals are now available. Under no cir- 
cumstance should any regular or associate member consider his 
agreement as a matter of moral obligation. 


The regular members would have to procure a copy of the 
Day Hours published by Burns Oates & Washbourne (twelve hun- 
dred pages, retail price $2.85). The Liturgical Press has received 
assurance from the publishers that it can obtain copies of the Day 
Hours at a special trade discount, which it may in turn share with 
the regular members of the League. How much this discount will 
be we are not now in a position to know. 


All the available manuals for reciting the day Hours give the 
text in both Latin and English. Anyone with sufficient knowledge 
of Latin should therefore recite his daily Hour in the official lan- 
guage of the Church. The members of the corresponding movement 
in England, the Society of the Magnificat, which has given us the 
warmest encouragement in our project, must recite the day Hours 
in Latin. For that reason the English society gives special instruc- 
tions in Latin, and has a long term of trial or novitiate, before 
members are allowed to join fully. In this country such a procedure 
does not seem feasable at present, so that the recitation of the day 
Hours in English will be the general practice. However, where 
chapters wish to recite the office in public on certain occasions, un- 
der the auspices of the local clergy, Latin would seem to be the 
proper language. In order to get beyond the stage of first enthusi- 
asms in this matter, chapters that have just organized should con- 
sider themselves on trial for a period of at least three months. No 
chapter will be definitely inscribed in the League until three months 
after first application, except in the case of those who have already 
been reciting the office heretofore. 


There are many individuals as well as groups of the laity who 
have been reciting the divine office or parts of it for some time. To 
these ORATE FRATRES extends a hearty invitation to join the Lea- 
gue and thus form a solid nucleus for the encouragement of others. 
It should not be necessary to state, after the above paragraphs, that 
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their joining the League will in no way interfere with the pro- 
gram they have hitherto followed. 

The place of ORATE FRATRES in the League is merely one of 
service to the members. Beyond the function of awakening greater 
consciousness for the beauties and treasures of the divine office 
among the laity and encouraging every indication of good will, 
this service would at present include the following: 

1) The printing of an ordo for the laity, indicating the feast 
and office for each day of the year according to the general calendar 
(universal ordo) of the Church, and giving the necessary directions 
for finding the respective parts of the day Hours. The ordo will be 
sold at as low a price as possible. 

2) An offer of eight beautiful colored pictures, each represent- 
ing one of the Hours and carrying an English explanation. These 
pictures were originally printed by the Volksliturgisches Apostolat 
of Klosterneuburg, Austria. By special arrangement with us, the 
above liturgical center is now issuing these pictures with the Eng- 
lish translation for disposal to the members of our League. The 
set of eight pictures will come to about twenty-five cents, and 
could be procured when any chapter makes application for inscrip- 
tion in the League. Purchase of the pictures by each member could 
be considered as his enrollment fee. 

3) The Liturgical Press will soon publish a paper-bound 
booklet entitled The Breviary for the Laity. It is a popular expo- 
sition of the structure and spiritual values of the divine office for 
the laity. Negotiations with the Belgian author are completed, and 
the translation, by several members of the St. Paul Seminary under 
the supervision of our esteemed associate, Father William Busch, is 
now nearing completion. 

4) ORATE FRATRES will continue to carry articles in expla- 
nation of the divine office for the benefit of its readers, and especially 
of the members of the League. These will include not only general 
articles, but also explanations of the psalms of the breviary, and in 
particular those of the day Hours. 

5) ORATE FRATRES offers its Question and Answer as well 
as its Communication section to the members of the League, for 
the discussion and solution of questions and problems connected 
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in any way with the recital of the divine office, the organization of 
chapters, and the like. 

We shall be glad to hear from readers in reaction to the above 
plan, and especially to get further suggestions from them. We may 
add that we are not at all intent upon inviting a flood of corres- 
pondence, but all pertinent communications will be given a hearty 
welcome. 

° 
“ET ADORABUNT EUM OMNES GENTES” 


On the first Epiphany the Savior revealed Himself to a select 
group of the gentiles, the Magi, representatives of all those nations 
who were later to be called to the Church. Consequently, in a very 
real sense, Epiphany is today a catholic feast. Perhaps no better ex- 
pression of this fact can be found anywhere than that presented by 
the solemn celebrations that take place annually at Rome in the 
Church of Sant’Andrea della Valle on the feast itself and during 
its octave. Already for a century this octave, instituted in 1836 by 
the Venerable Vincent Pallotti, founder of the missionary congre- 
gation that now bears his name, has attracted large numbers of the 
faithful of Rome to this church. On each of the eight days the sacred 
Liturgy is celebrated there in one of the more prominent rites; this 
year the Syro-Maronite, Greco-Slavic (Russian), Syro-Chaldaic, 
Greco-Ruthenian, Syro-Antiochean, Coptic (Ethiopian), Armen- 
ian and Greek rites were represented. Each day, too, the principal 
sermon is delivered in a different language. Stress is naturally laid 
on greater sympathy between the faithful of the various rites; ne- 
cessity of reunion with the Apostolic See of those who have broken 
away from Christ’s fold is emphasized. The cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the Eternal City, with its students from every corner of the 
globe, lends itself peculiarly to this celebration. Surely the crowd 
which listened in wonderment to St. Peter’s sermon on the first 
Pentecost was not by far so varied nor its differences of tongues so 
great as that which now gathers to assist at these liturgical mani- 
festations. Though hindered by the barrier of language, it experi- 
ences a more profound feeling of oneness through membership in 
Christ’s mystical body than communion of tongues could impart. 
Variations of language and rite, after all, are accidental; what really 
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matters is the unity of sentiment and purpose of those who, under 
the guidance of Christ’s vicar, participate in the offering of the one 
great Sacrifice, which is the same for all of them. “. . . And all the 
gentiles will serve Him.” 

Another manifestation of this unity of faith and worship 
amid a multiplicity of rites was offered on the feast of Epiphany at 
the Pontifical College of the Propagation of the Faith in Rome. 
Masses in the Armenian, Greek, ‘Pure Syrian,’ Syro-Maronite, 
Syro-Chaldaic, Syro-Malabar, Roumanian, Russian and Ruthenian 
rites were celebrated there on that day. At present thirty-six differ- 
ent nationalities are represented among the students of this college. 

G. J. R. 

Rome, Italy 





oO 


THE VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY 


The December 1, 1935, issue of Dr. Parsch’s excellent Bibel | 


und Liturgie again mentions the ‘‘burning question: How and to 
what extent can the vernacular win a recognized place in the lit- 
urgy?’’ Those of the right wing defend a pure Latinity, the article 
continues, while those of the left, who have their eye primarily on 
the interests of the people, work for a partial use of the vernacular 
in the liturgy. The controversy is purely academic since only ec- 
clesiastical authority can decide. Yet it is of interest to note that 
the rigid principle of Latinity has been abandoned in recent years. 

Thus there have been new editions of rituals in many dioceses 
and in them the vernacular has received ample recognition. Some 
of them even permit the sacramental formula in the vernacular. It 
seems, therefore, that Rome is applying the principle of sacramenta 
propter homines (the sacraments for man) also to the external lit- 
urgy of the sacraments. ; 

Much greater reserve has been shown in regard to the Mass. 
Yet Czechoslovakia has permission to have the deacon and sub- 
deacon sing the epistle and gospel at Solemn Mass in the vernacu- 
lar. The decree, dated May 21, 1920, was issued under Pope Bene- 
dict XV and permits: a repetition of the chanted gospel and epistle 
in the vernacular at sung Masses (even when there is no sermon) ; 
the exclusive use of the vernacular for the questions directed to 
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sponsors and spouses in the sacraments of baptism and matrimony 
respectively, and permission to repeat the Latin exhortations and 
prayers in the vernacular; exclusive use of the latter for the prayers 
of the burial rite; likewise for the litanies and other prayers at the 
procession of St. Mark’s day, Rogation days and Corpus Christi 
(although the vernacular recitation does not fulfill the breviary 
obligation) ; finally, the singing of the entire Mass in Old Slavonic 
on the feasts of Ss. Cyril and Method, Wenzel, Ludmilla, Procop, 
John Nepomucene, in nine specified localities. 

The use of the vernacular as described became possible especi- 
ally in Czechoslovakia because of the fact that the Czechs already 
possess a suitable tonus for the liturgical chanting of vernacular 


texts. 
Oo 


LITURGICAL ACTIVITY AT AN ACADEMY 


Recent correspondence brought us the following descriptive 
paragraphs on the liturgical school life in a convent conducted by 
the Religious of the Sacred Heart. We include the letter in this part 
of the Apostolate section because of its instructive value and the 
practicable suggestions it contains for accomplishing similar results 
in other educational institutions. 


Liturgical activity has been steadily growing at the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich., and has manifested itself in various ways, 
all tending to develop in the students the spirit of the liturgy, the living of the 
liturgy more and more in their daily lives. 

Before morning classes they unite with the voice of the Church in saying 
morning prayers from the canonical office of Prime, as given in St. Andrew’s 
Missal. Every Friday the whole student body comes for Mass—Missa recitata— 
and Communion, after which they all recite the Gloria in excelsis and other 
thanksgiving prayers of the liturgy. 

In religious instruction the Christ Life Series, which so admirably teaches 
the dogmas of holy Church as manifested in her liturgy, is used throughout the 
classes, developing with the growth of the child-mind an ever deepening grasp of 
these truths. 

The school sang in Gregorian chant the opening and closing Masses of the 
Forty Hours Adoration beginning on the feast of Christ the King. During the 
day they made a truly liturgical Holy Hour, for besides the singing of the 
Christus Vincit and the Ambrosian Gloria, they read from their missals—all use 
St. Andrew’s Missal— -parts of the Proper of the day and of the Vespers. 

One of the most touching manifestations of their grasp of this liturgical 
spirit was the reverence and devotion with which they took part in an offertory 
procession, taking to the altar rail at the offertory of the Mass the gifts they 
were bringing to supply the needs of one hundred very poor children. These 
latter in turn received the gifts the following day from the hands of the stu- 
dents, who then realized that their offering had, in a sense, been sanctified in 
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union with the divine Sacrifice. Many of the gifts had been at the price of gen- 
uine self-sacrifice. 

The committees of Catholic Action are very earnest, and are as far as 
possible impregnating their activities with the spirit of the liturgy. This is more 
obvious with the ‘“‘Worship Committee,"’ whose efforts are chiefly directed to 
encouraging among their families and friends frequent attendance at Mass and 
the use of the missal. At present they are planning as one of their extra-curricular 
activities the erection of a miniature altar, for which they are searching through 
books, chiefly Liturgical Arts, for a model that will be strictly rubrical and will 
satisfy all the requirements. They aim to have it completely fitted out, and then 
to study and prepare the vestments in corresponding size. It is even hoped to 
transform a room into a chapel where they will, by personal effort, understand 
and appreciate more and more things liturgical. 


Oo 
OUR COVER DESIGN 


Lenten mortification is the theme of this month’s cover design. 
The cross, which serves as a general background to the picture, em- 
phasizes the fact that Lenten mortification is not a purely indi- 
vidualistic matter, but is hallowed by its intrinsic relation to the 
Sacrifice (cf. the preface for Lent and numerous orations of Lenten 
Masses). Since we are members of Christ, our penitential practices 
are essentially a carrying of the cross with Christ. Christ our head, 
therefore, is the source of our strength during the Lenten season of 
mortification. Hence the design pictures two scourges, symbols of 
our works of self-denial and mortification, against the background 
of a mighty pillar, which the chi-rho monogram identifies as an 
emblem of Christ. The usual four decorative squares in the corners 
of the design have been made into four dice, and thus recall Christ's 
own suffering and passion. 








° 
LITURGICAL In order to increase acquaintance with and interest 
BRIEFS in the liturgy of the Church among the members of 


his flock, occasional pamphlets on liturgical sub jects 
are issued under the direction of the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlar- 
man, bishop of Peoria. These pamphlets contain either the Bishop's 
own pastorals on the liturgy or are reprints of noteworthy articles 
and addresses by other spokesmen of the movement. The latest one 
to come to our notice includes the paper read by the Rev. Martin 
Hellriegel at the Peoria National Conference of Catholic Charities 
n ‘Catholic Institutional Life as Shaped by the Liturgy of the 
Church,” and Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s stirring address on ‘“The Mys- 
tical Body,” delivered at the Cleveland Eucharistic Congress. Strik- 
ing passages from conferences given at the First Liturgical Week in 
England last fall serve as an introduction to the pamphlet. 
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The National Catholic Alumni Federation has chosen the gen- 
eral theme ““The Defense of Man’’ for its program of study and 
discussion during the year 1936. The topic embraces three main 
divisions: I. The Order of Government; II. The Economic Order; 
Ill. The Spiritual Order. The leaflet announcing the program says 
in regard to this last-named division: ‘“The evils that press upon 
man in the modern world are not to be combated merely by direct 
attacks on them and especially on the false ideas on which they 
rest but also by revitalizing ourselves and the world around us. 
This can be done by reuniting us to the spiritual roots of our cul- 
ture that derive in the Western world, as in all other civilizations, 
from our cultus or worship. Hence part of the work under this 
sector, and a most vital part, is the study and repossession of the 
liturgy by the laity.’’ The Federation suggests that the individual 
chapters adopt the following discussion topics, with which the 
New York Chapter conducted a very successful series of meetings 
in the winter of 1935: 

1. What is Catholic Culture? 

(The communal life of the Christian realized through the liturgy.) 

2. The Catholic—Puritan vs. Aesthete. 

(The liturgical law of the Church recognizes the essential part emotions 
play in human life and this saves us from the irrational extremes of Puritanism 
and Aestheticism by having us ‘pray on Beauty’’ because it is an expression of 
Truth moving us to Goodness.) 

3. Is there a Catholic Mind? 

(The Church, possessing the Mind of Christ, endeavors to develop this in 
us through the truths she offers us for meditation daily in the liturgical cycle.) 

4. Is there a Catholic Character? 

(The Catholic Character, like the Catholic Mind, ought to be that of 
Christ, and the Mass affords us the opportunity to etch that character in our- 
selves and impress it on the world.) 

5. What is Catholic Life? 

(It is the Spirit of Love working in us, and through us in society, by 
means of the sacramental system of the Church.) 

Thus the Federation is carrying on the work it began in Sep- 
tember of last year by the publication of the leaflet, The Laity and 
the Loss of the Liturgy: to induce educated Catholic laymen to as- 
sume their rightful rdle in the spiritual revitalization of society by 
means of conscious and full contact with the divine life of the 
liturgy. 

We heartily recommend the adoption of the above discussion 
topics by other study groups interested in the liturgy. 


A “‘liturgical week’’ was celebrated at St. Aloysius Church in 
Chicago, January 19-26, under the direction of the Rev. Bernard 
Laukemper, pastor. A homily on the liturgy of the day or an in- 
struction in the use of the missal was given at the early and later 
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Masses each morning. Every effort was made to secure the active 
participation of the entire congregation in the daily Sacrifice. Eve- 
ning services consisted of an appropriate litany, benediction with 
the Blessed Sacrament, congregational recitation of Compline, and 
a series of sermons on the mystical body of Christ. An interesting 
feature of the week was the display of liturgical vestments and sa- 
cred vessels in the parish club rooms. 


The Eastern Churches Quarterly, whose forthcoming appear- 
ance was announced in these pages in the December 28 issue, is now 
reality. The January number consists of a modest twenty-eight 
pages, presenting some four articles together with news, comments, 
and book reviews. The opening article treats a matter of theology 
among the separated Oriental Churches: ‘““The Church the Body 
of Christ and the Conciliar Idea.’’ An article on ‘‘Christian Ethio- 
pia’’ answers questions of information that have been asked hun- 
dreds of times in our day with little hope of enlightenment. An 
instructive account is given of ‘“The Fellowship of St. Alban and 
St. Sergius’ by a former Anglican attendant, now a Catholic. The 
Fellowship sponsors annual meetings between Anglicans and Or- 
thodox for the discussion of Church Union. The writer’s account 
should prove interesting to every Catholic, since none who is truly 
such can be indifferent to the healing of the age-old schisms. The 
American agent for this new quarterly devoted to the Eastern 
Churches and their liturgies is James F. Kane, 804 West 180th 
Street, New York City. 


Into Thy Hands, a Liturgical Press booklet containing the 
office of Compline for Sunday and for every day of the week ac- 
cording to the Roman breviary, has just appeared in a new and 
slightly revised edition. It is being widely used by individuals as 
well as by entire parishes and educational institutions as a means 
of joining in the official prayer-life of the Church. 


The first number of the impressive new ecclesiastical periodical 
of Mexico, Christus, contains an interesting articke on ““The Litur- 
gical Movement in Our Country.’’ Mention is made of the fact 
that the leaflet missal has been a great factor in acquainting the 
faithful with and fostering in them a love for the holy Sacrifice. 
The magazine will devote a special section of each issue to the 
Church’s liturgy. 


South America has its own liturgical review now. Entitled 
Revista Liturgica Argentina, it made its first appearance at the 
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beginning of Advent. It is published by the Benedictine Fathers 
of Buenos Aires, with Dom Andres Ascarate, O.S.B., widely 
known for his writings on matters liturgical, as editor. The fore- 
word of the first issue states that the Revista is the successor to the 
magazine Pax, which was begun in 1921 and had gradually be- 
come more and more liturgical in character. Because of the great 
advances made by the liturgical movement in recent years, it was 
deemed advisable to transform the periodical into one exclusively 
and professedly liturgical. The status of the movement in Argen- 
tina can be deduced from the fact that the breviary has been trans- 
lated into the vernacular and is enjoying an extensive sale. A pas- 
toral letter on liturgical matters by the Archbishop of Buenos 
Aires, several articles on Advent and its spirit, another on Gregor- 
ian chant, liturgical news notes, book reviews, and a directory for 
missal users make up the first number. The editorial address is: 
Monasterio de San Benito, Villanueva 955, Buenos Aires. 


The liturgical revival in Poland has joined forces with the 
Catholic Action movement of that country under the general name 
of ‘The Catholic Movement of Poland”’ with headquarters at the 
Central Institute of Catholic Action at Posen, Mysterium Christi, 
Poland’s only liturgical magazine, and Catholic Action are the two 
official organs of the combined movements. The former is now in 
its seventh year of existence, and under the editorial direction of Dr. 
Michael Kordel has been an influential means of reviving ‘‘the true 
Christian spirit’’ of the country. Our readers may recall that a simi- 
lar unification of the liturgical and Catholic Action movements 
took place in Portugal several years ago upon the instigation of 
Cardinal Cerejeira, archbishop of Lisbon. Such a union gives prac- 
tical expression to the conviction that Catholic Action is most ef- 
fective when based on the solid foundation of the liturgical life. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


LAYMEN AND THE BREVIARY 
To the Editor:—-I was much interested in the letter of Mr. McSweeney 
in the November 30th issue of Ornate Fratres and your footnote ap- 
pended thereto . . 

In response to an inquiry which I recently directed to Burns Oates & 
Washbourne, relative to their publication of the English version of the 
complete breviary, I received the following reply: 

“I am glad to tell you that the printers are now working on our 
translation of the breviary and we hope to publish the first of four volumes 
this Autumn. We are beginning with the Winter volume and the price 
will be fifteen shillings per volume.” 
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This, at last, looks like something definite. I am sure there are many 
people who would be very glad to be able to use the breviary regularly. 
The day Hours. . . have long been recited by many and I am convinced 
they would be glad to have the complete breviary. 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. NevmILLe 

St. Paul, Minn. 





To the Editor:—Recently I saw a copy of OraTE Fratres in which you 
mentioned a move to start a laymen’s breviary league. Two of my friends 
and myself are interested in the recitation of the divine office and I would 
appreciate any information concerning it. Is there an ordo printed in 
English? 

All three of us would benefit by attending some talks on how to 
recite the office if any are given in or near New York City. I don’t 
think we get as much from the recitation as we might if we could fol- 
low it more easily. Since I was first introduced into the beauty of the 
office I have wondered a big why have the clergy kept its beauty and 
strength to themselves all these long years? © 

I use the Day Hours edited at Stanbrook Abbey. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
S. L. M. 

New York 





To the Editor:—Which constitutes the majority of your readers—the 
laity, the secular clergy, the regular clergy, or religious women? I often 
note that some of your issues seem to be of more interest than others— 
that is, to me, a layman—and I have been a continuous reader of the 
publication since its first issue. One’s interest depends much on one’s 
mood and one’s “station,” i. e. whether cleric or layman. The issue of 
January 25 has just been received and seems to have more than usual appeal 
to one who has been a constant reader. Had one just picked it up it 
might seem different. 

Obviously in your article “Breviary for the Laity” you are striking 
out on a new trail, one that I heartily commend you for. Follow it up; 
keep the campaign hot. But how shall it be accomplished? By mail or 
through cooperation of local pastors? And the latter may or may not 
be in active sympathy; often they are already loaded with numerous 
sodalities and organizations which are in a more or less state of flourish- 
ment or disuse. By all means use the English translation to widen your 
scope, and hasten yourselves with the publication of those other five 
Hours not yet published. . . 

It was my good fortune to attend the full Christmas ceremonies 
from Vespers to None of the next day, including Solemn Pontifical High 
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Mass at midnight, at the Abbey of St. Benedict at Mount Angel, Oregon. 
Believe me, the revelation of the correct, stately, reverent manner in 
which the liturgy was strictly carried out was a pleasure indeed . . . 


Keep up your good work. Give us laity more articles on what is 
being accomplished in other noteworthy places here and abroad. Now 
and then lengthy articles of explanation of various parts of the Mass 
itself would also be welcome. Enlarge more on the theme of the breviary 
for the laity. Explain more in detail how the liturgy can be used to bring 
the laity into closer harmony with the spirit of the Church itself—rather 
than the too prevalent scheme in which the laity are just the congrega- 
tion, expected on Sunday, almost a thing apart from the Church itself. 
I have known parishioners who have never seen or known their priest 
except beyond the sanctuary rail, in the confessional, etc. That man is 
their pastor, guide, helper; but you would never know they had anything 
in common... . 

Sincerely, 
W. C. M. 


Portland, Ore. 





To the Editor:—Several months ago I had the good fortune to procure 
a copy of the Day Hours book. Being interested in the liturgy, it natur- 
ally appealed to me. I find that it has made the Church year much more 
interesting and instructive for me. I hope many more of our Catholic 
laymen will get a copy of the Day Hours. 

I notice that Mr. McSweeney, in his letter in the November 30th 
issue, says that in some places bands have been formed to recite in com- 
mon the parts of the breviary that have been translated into English. I 
heartily agree with him in his request that an ordo be edited in English, 
or added to the Mass-ordo, How to Use the Daily Missal. It has been my 
wish to see a series of articles on the history and formation, and also the 
excellence of the divine office. Some time ago one of my friends here 
thought it would be a good thing if someone would undertake to explain 
the psalms, at least the ones which are most used in Mass. But now that 
many are interested in the divine office, I think it would be a fine thing 
if someone would undertake the task of explaining the psalms contained 
in the day Hours. If these explanations were published in OraTE 
Fratres they could reach many. Then too, they could be published in book 
form later on. I think in this way the day Hours would be a great in- 
fluence on the lives of those who recite them. I hope you will consider 
this suggestion. 

Yours in the mystical body of Christ, 
B. J. 


Illinois 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


CATECHETICS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. Rudolph G. 
Bandas, Ph.D.Agg., S.T.D. and M. The Bruce Publishing Co., 524-544 
North Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 1935. vi-137 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


Dr. Bandas presents valuable and interesting material in his Cate- 
chetics in the New Testament. The book is divided into two parts plus 
ar. appendix. In Part I, consisting of four chapters, the author presents 
the divine Teacher’s method of imparting religious truths to the human 
mind. Christ’s method of correlating the New with the Old Testament, 
His use of the question-and-answer method, His synthetic method of 
teaching, and His training of the will and heart are treated. The lesson 
of these chapters is contained herein: “that divine doctrines should be 
incorporated into and become a vital part of daily life, and bring forth 
fruit a hundredfold.” 


The author, a special student of the Apostle of the Gentiles, gives a 
searching study in Part II of “Catechetics According to St. Paul.” The 
acquisition of definite Pauline ideas, spiritual orientation, and catechetical 
objectives will be the reward for teachers of religion, seminarians, and 
even for priests of long catechetical and homiletic service for having 
thumbed this part. 

The Appendix treats of “St. Augustine’s Catechetical Method.” 
Many a catechist will find herein exposed the reasons for his own apparent 
lack of success as a teacher of religion. 


Catechetics in New Testament will abundantly repay not only a 
single but also an annual perusal. 


M. A. P. 





THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. By the Rev. Valentin Breton, O.F.M. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. R. E. Scantlebury. The B. Herder 
Book Co., 15 and 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1934. xx-213 pp. 
Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The fact that this book is a translation from the French reminds one 
that French scholars are providing a goodly numberof solid theological 
books at the present time, but it also recalls to mind that the Catholic 
English-reading public is largely dependent on translations when it comes 
to choosing theological books. This fact indicates that scientific research 
in the field of Catholic theology in general, and of dogma in particular, 
is still in its infancy in English-speaking countries. But there is genuine 
interest growing out of a situation in which Catholic thought is grappling 
with all the formidable “isms” of our American culture and that interest 
will soon create for itself more workshops of Catholic scholarship. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


The author, indeed, does not intend to swell the bookshelves of 
learned theological scholars, but his rather full treatment of a Catholic 
tenet from the angle of sacred Scripture, history and piety does, as a mat- 
ter of fact, reveal his scholarly capabilities. He sets out to write a book 
of piety based on the solid foundations of positive, historical and Scrip- 
tural theology. “We have therefore endeavoured to set before our readers 
the deepest aspects of the dogma and its most spiritual consequences” 
(p. xiii). We may add that no other dogma is so well fitted to show, 
at the present day, the possibility of translating into action the tenets 
of our faith. 

Three parts, each subdivided into three chapters, constitute the body 
of the work. Part one is historical and discloses the author’s fine historical 
sense for tracing the development of this dogma (communion of saints). 
Though the scope of the book is too wide to allow an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the historical side, the wealth of testimony adduced from the 
Fathers does leave one amazed at the popularity of this dogma in the first 
centuries of Christian living. It seems that the author does not bring out 
the full force of St. Ignatius’ texts when he omits the argument from 
liturgical unity (p. 37£). The importance of this study is an aid in guid- 
ing us back to a consciousness of the primary value in Catholic theology 
and living of the belief in the communion of saints. 

The second or doctrinal part bases on New Testament analogies for 
the communion of saints. The Synoptics present this communion as the 
kingdom of God, St. John prefers to stress the life flowing from Christ, 
the head, to His members and therefore speaks of the vine and the 
branches, while St. Paul chooses the analogies of the temple of God, of 
the mystical spouse, and of the body of Christ. The latter analogy the 
author develops at length as most expressive of the reality of the com- 
munion of saints. In this part (2), however, not all the doctrinal points 
are set forth equally clearly, especially those bearing on membership with- 
in the communion. The undigested accumulation of texts on page 105 
contributes little to an exact determination of the angels’ relation to this 
communion. One cannot help thinking that such a congestion of texts 
resulted from the uncritical use of a concordance. The same dictionary 
method is apparent on pp. 1-13. The fact that St. Paul so frequently 
speaks of the Church as the body of Christ and of the various offices 
and members within that body does not justify the comparison of indi- 
vidual members with certain parts of that body, as we find on page 104 
(Mary uniting the head and body is compared to the neck) and on page 
106 (the apostles and their successors as the bones and framework of the 
body—Eph. 5, 30 proves nothing to favor this). Such comparisons would 
eventually make the whole analogy ridiculous. 

The third part is called spiritual and relates the dogma to Christian 
life. Unity is the aim and this unity is achieved by the liturgy (Chap. 
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Ill). The communion of saints is not a theory to be proved but a reality 
to live by. 

A later edition might eliminate the principal source of criticism re- 
garding this book, namely, the frequent impossible English constructions 
and foreign idioms that make the whole translation laborious. An exhaus- 
tive index—there is none at present—is indispensable for a work of this 
kind. But at any rate the book ought to be read for its intrinsic value: 
it makes one feel grateful for being a member of the great communion 
of saints. 

P. R. B. 





THE LIFE sy THE SOUL IN THE LITURGY. Translated from the French 
of R. Antoine De Serent, O.F.M., by H. J. Courtney. Burns Oates & 
Bl: Reba Ltd., 43 Newgate Street, E. C. I., London, England. 1934. 
238 pp. Cloth, $2.40. 


By the help of apt and ample citations from the texts of the liturgy, 
this book aims to show that the soul lives a new and divine life in union 
with Christ through the Mass, the sacraments and the divine office. It 
illustrates, moreover—and this is its special merit—how the Church 
teaches the sublimest truths of her mysteries through the simple words 
and actions of her daily liturgy. No labored theological speculation here, 
but a palpitating reality, a living doctrine. In fact, the book is a wonder- 
ful study to win the skeptical theologian to a warmer appreciation of the 
Church’s liturgy, as also to fire the fortunate enthusiast with a more 
grateful intelligence for the mysteries by which the Christian soul here 
on earth participates in the life of God. 

It makes compact and solid reading. The priest and the theological 
student will profit immeasurably by it. The intelligent layman will feel 
impelled by its perusal to marvel more longingly at the inexhaustible 
riches unfolded before him throughout the liturgical year; and what his 
soul has hitherto abstained from for fear of intruding upon reserved 
spiritual pastures, it here learns to desire and claim as its rightful heritage. 


Another thought stands out in these pages, namely, that the indivi- 
dual soul must merge its individuality, be that in the Christian family or 
in Christian society or in the mystical body in general; or to express it 
in another way, the individual, the personality, acquires its true value 
and power of real achievement from its relation to the organic life of the 
whole body. Thus, for example, it is the spirit of the Church that gives 
liturgical prayer its superior dignity and efficacy, as is forcefully brought 
home to a reactionary critic in Chapter VIII. This viewpoint regarding 
every phase of Christian life, as set forth in this book, will stimulate the 
ardent, and console the struggling soul. 

B. A. S. 
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don. 
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